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DELIVERED BEFORE THE MIDDLESEX SOCIETY OF 
HUSBANDMEN AND MAN UFACTURERS, 
AT THEIR ANNUAL FESTIVAL, OcT. 7, 1830. 

BY ELIAS PHINNEY. 


Concluded from page 218. 


Major Wheeler of Framingham, a good practi- | 


cal farmer, has been more successful in his at- 
tempts at paring and burning. He has for three 
years obtained great crops of hay from peat mead- 
ows, managed in this way, with no other manure 
than the ashes produced by the burning ; the crop 


of the third year being fully eQual to that of either | 
The Wifferent results of 


of .the former years. 
these two experiments may have been occasioned 
by a deeper paring in the latter than in the former 
case, My neighbor pared with a hand machine, 
and was probably not so deep as that done by Mr 
Wheeler, who used an instrument drawn by oxen. 
The deeper the paring, the greater, of course, will 
be the quantity of ashes from the burning, and the 
more durable the effect. 

The objections to this practice, however, are, I 
apprehend, well founded. That there must be a 
very considerable loss of enriching animal and ve- 
getable substances by the fire, cannot be doubted. 
While the stimulating power of the salts contain- 
ed in the ashes continues to operate, the produce 
may give an abundant reward for the labor bestow- 
ed, but when this has subsided, it will be found 
that the soil has been robbed of some of its es- 
sential ingredients, having nothing left but a life- 
less crust, covering a dead mass of inert matter 
beneath ; and that fertility cannot be kept up, with- 
out frequent and expensive applications of ma- 
nure. 

The effect of covering meadows with sand or 
gravel, is better known, and its merits more gene- 
rally tested. As this is not attended by a destruc- 
tion of any of the valuable animal or vegetable 
matter, it may, for this reason alone, be preferable 
to paring and burning. But there are two very 
substantial objections to this practice. In the first 
place, it is very expensive, and in the second place, 
it does not entirely exterminate the wild grasses, 
which will be continually springing up, and root- 
ing out the cultivated grasses, unless there be fre- 
quent and expensive top dressings, and as frequent 
sowing of grass seed. Besides, I have always 
found the produce of these gravelled meadows to 
be of a coarse, ordinary quality, mixed with much 
of the rank herbage peculiar to wet grounds, far 
less nutritious than upland hay, and unsaleable in 
market, except at a reduced price. | 

The late venerable and intelligent Col. Picker- 
ing, in an address to the Essex Agricultural Soci- 
ety, of which he was President from its first es- 
tablishment, to near the close of his long and use- 
ful life, remarked, ‘If meadows admit of being 
thoroughly drained, I would never carry on gravel 
or sand, absolutely barren substances.’ Thousands 
of dollars have been expended in this neighbor- 
hood in burying the rich soils of our low meadows, 
with these ‘absolutely barren substances.’ The 
great expense, together with ‘the ordinary quality 
of the produce from meadows covered with gravel, 


objections to this practice. 
The third method, and now the most common, 


|is ploughing and cultivating with fallow crops, for | 


/one or more years, after draining, according to the 
‘nature of the soil, This is decidedly preferable 
to either of the two last mentioned methods of 


‘managing wet meadow grounds. 


| The Rev. Mr Colman, of Salem and Lynn, a'! 
/ gentleman distinguished for his literary attainments, | 
as well as for his agricultural skill, has given some | 


very useful, practical hints, upon this subject. 

‘My meadow,’ he says, ‘ consisting of one acre 
and a quarter, is completely drained. It was 
ploughed in the spring and planted, and promises 
to yield a good crop of potatoes. I design to plant 
it one year more, when | think all the sods and 
hillocks will be completely broken, and then lay it 
down to grass, confident of success, from the re- 
sult of asimilar experiment, made upon a piece, of 
about one fourth of an acre, which from being im- 
passable and worthless, and filled with skunk cab- 
bage and other noxious weeds, is now the best 
piece of grass land on the place, and though drain- 
ed and laid down after one summer’s fallow, with 
manure, and sowing only a few turnips, with hoe- 
ings sufficient to break the sods to pieces, and af- 
terwards sowing with grass seed, and carefully 
rolled, has this year produced two abundant crops 
of hay ! 

In this experiment, Mr Colman has omitted to 
state the quantity of manure that was used, and 
we are therefore unable to say how far his plan 
may with safety be adopted as an example by other 
farmers. My own experiments, in this way, have 
not been so successful. It may have been owing 
to a deficiency of manure, but I have attributed it 
rather to the loose and puffy condition in which the 
soil was left after fallowing and laying down to 
grass. My crop of hay was very small, and J be- 
lieve the same cause, which had operated to pre- 
vent the growth of my corn, had also prevented 
the growth of the grasses, the texture of the soil 
being too loose, and the cavities consequently too 
large to be filled by their small roots. The sward 
or turf of peat meadows and swamps, is much more 
compact, and the parts much more finely divided, 
than the peaty and loose substance which lies un- 
der the sward, and the more it is ploughed the 
more it is likely to become mixed with the coarse 
and spongy subsoil. Any more ploughing or stir- 
ring, therefore, than is necessary to destroy the 
natural herbage, is, in my opinion, not only unne- 





weeds, and, at the same time, to preserve the na- 
tural compactness of the sward, I apprehend, will 
be found to to be the most advantageous method of 
reclaiming these kinds of soil. 

These objects, I am confident, are more sure of 
being attained by what is called bogging, which 
consists in turning over the sward, or turf, with a 
hoe or instrument made for the purpose, than by 
any other process. In the fall of 1826, I had the 
sward of about one acre of peat meadow, (the peat 





| be, with a heavily loaded roller. A top dressing of 
six loads of loam and an equal quantity of com- 
post, was then spread over the whole, the grass 
seed then sowed, then bushed and rolled a second 
time. I have, for the three years past, taken from 
this ground, two large crops of excellent hay, each 
|year, the present year’s crop being larger than 
that of any former year. All the natural grass 
and coarse herbage, seem thoroughly exterminated, 
and a firm and compact surface formed, which will 
admit of cattle and wheels to pass over it, without 
|apparent injury. No looseness of surface, no such 
| barren spots, nor stinted grass, as were frequently 
\to be met with in peat grounds which had been 
ploughed and planted. By this method the soil is 
/not robbed of any of its nourishing properties ;— 
| all its valuable qualities are retained, and the loam 
| spread upon the surface, filling the pores that might 
remain open, the fine roots of the cultivated grasses 
find means of penetrating the compact sod, and 
| derive abundant food from the decomposing vege- 
table matter that was turned under. I have set 
this acre over with apple trees, placing the roots 
upon the surface and covering them with loam, and 
they are quite as thrifty, and promise as well as 
my best trees, planted in upland. Upon the whole, 
I am fully satisfied, that this is the best mode of 
reclaiming our wet meadow grounds, and with the 
instrument invented and used by Major Wheeler 
for paring, I believe it will be found to-be the most 
economical, 

The soil with which we have most to do, and to 
which I shall next invite your attention, is a thin, 
gravelly loam. The severe cropping, to which this 
has been subjected, for a long series of years, and 
the neglect of means to enrich it, either by sup- 
plying manure, or preserving those nutritive pro- 
perties which it may have occasionally acquired 
by a temporary rest from its labors, have so far di- 
vested it of the essential qualities of a good soil, 
as to render, in many places, a total abandonment 
or anew mode of culture absolutely necessary. 

J am aware of your surprise, when I caution 
‘farmers against too great a use of the Plough. 





| That ploughing excites to the immediate fertility 


of the soil, will not be questioned ; but this excite- 
| ment, like stimulating substances, tends to eventual 
‘exhaustion, unless adequate supplies of enriching 
matter be made. On duly considering the expo- 
sure to waste of the animal and vegetable substan- 
ces, contained in the soil, by frequently stirring 


|and turning it up, you will readily perceive that 
eessary, but highly injurious. Such a course, then, the plough, in the hands of an _unskilful farmer, 
as would be most likely to effect these two objects, | may become an ‘ instrument of certain and speedy 
viz. to exterminate the wild grasses and noxious | destruction.’ 


Our hills and our plains were, at no 
distant period, covered with a deep, rich, vegetable 
mould, capable of producing abundant crops, with- 
out the aid of manure. What, but the incautious 
use of the plough, has reduced one to a hungry, 
gravelly knoll, and the other to nearly a barren 
waste, approaching fast to absolute sterility. Will 
not the same causes, which have changed the 
fruitful fields of some parts of Northern Africa 
and Asia Mimor into barren, uninhabitable sands, 





produce the same effects in our own country? Let 
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the same course of husbandry be pursued, for two | three years’ labor his soil has evidently become part of the soil, which had been turned up, and 


hundred years to comefthat has been, for the cen- 
tury past, and it will require but a moderate share 
of wisdom, to foresee the event. 


poorer and less productive, than it was at the be- 
ginning of his course ? 
Spring might, should be his convictions, will not the provident 


If, on examination, such 


remained upon the surface, was thereby mix- 
ed with the compost manure.—Corn was then 
planted in drills upon the furrow, the rows being 


indeed, return, and the showers of heaven descend, | farmer be in some measure alarmed at what he | at the usual distance and parallel with the fur- 
but no longer to moisten the tender grass, or deck | must see will be tke certain eventual result, and be 
the fields in vernal beauty, for hungry sterility | anxious to apply a remedy ? 


will have rooted up the last blade, and destruction, | 
over the naked land, ‘expanded her raven wing.’ 
Let the plough, then, the most important of all | 


agricultural instruments, in the hands of a judiciols forty years. 


Upon a field of eight acres, now in my posses- 


sion, a course similar to the one above described, 


had been pursued, to my knowledge, for more than 
At each successive ploughing, it had 


farmer, be used to preserve rather than to destroy | been manured, as well as grounds were generally 


the food, which nature has so bountifully provided | 
for the nourishment of plants. Grounds, which | 
are not entirely destitute of vegetable matter, may, 
by proper management, be made highly productive, 
withouc the aid of manure. If the small portion | 
of animal and vegetable substances, which may be | 
found upon our thin, gravelly or sandy soils, be | 
turned under by the plough, and allowed to remain | 
there, secure from the wasting influence of winds 
and other causes, which excite the evaporation of 
their volatile properties, there can be no doubt, | 
that by repeating this process for a few years, our 
poorest lands may become essentially improved, 
and be made to produce crops, that would richly 
compensate for the labor bestowed. 

The course usually pursued, cannot but be at- 
tended with a constant deterioration of the soil. 
A field of matted and bound out green sward, is 
broken up, nol turned oyer, in the spring, some days 
before planting, harrowed, then cross ploughed and 
harrowed again. By this stirring and throwing 
about the sods, by the plough and harrow, the roots 
and tops of the grass, and all the light, vegetable 
mould, are neceSsarily brought to the surface, and 
exposed to waste from the operation of sun and 
winds, and the poorer part of the soil, which should 
remain at the top to imbibe the enriching proper- 
ties of the atmosphere, is, by the same cross: 
ploughing and harrowing, thrown back into its cold 
and lifeless bed. The next season, it is ploughed, 
harrowed and cross ploughed again, and, if the 
first year’s crop were potatoes, and the owner hap- 
pen to be ‘book farmer’ enough to know the im- 
portance of a rotation of crops, he plants the se- 
cond year with corn, and in order that evaporation 
and the winds may have their perfect work, in de- 
priving the ground of the small ‘portion of vege- 
table mould that remains, it is hauled into heaps 
about the corn, which, in this way, is left to find 
its nourishment in the naked valleys between the 
rows. The third year, the field is ploughed, har- 
rowed, cross ploughed and harrowed again, and 
sowed down with grain and grass seed, and then, | 
instead of the roller, to break down the lumps, 
press in the small stones, and set the earth close 
to the seed, the bush harrow is applied, which fin- 
ishes the work, by leaving exposed much of the 
seed, and bringing to the surface many small stones, 
and the weeds and stubble of the former year’s 
growth. If the field happen to be on a side hill, 
in addition to the above causes of wasting the bet- 
ter parts of the soil, will be its liability to be wash- 
ed away by the rains, thereby to enrich his neigh- 
bor’s grounds, or increase the alluvial possessions 
of some more fortunate proprietor. 

After such a course of husbandry, without hav- 
ing applied more than an ordinary quantity of ma- 
nure, will any farmer pretend that the stock of 
vegetable nutriment in his field has been increas- 
ed? Does not the impoverished condition of his 
fields rather convince him that at the end of his 


manured by the neighboring farmers. The soil 
was evidently. becoming poorer, and the crops di- 
minishing. 


In 1822, when I commenced opera-, 


rows. At hoeing time, the surface was stirred by 
‘running a light plough between the rows, but not 
so deep, at this or the subsequent hoeing, as to 
disturb the sod, What Mr Lorain call the ‘ sav- 
age practice’ of hilling ap the corn, was cautiously 
avoided. As the season advanced, I carefully 
watched the progress of my cornfield. In the 
early part of the season, it did not exhibit a very 
promising appearance ; but as soon as the roets 
had extended into the enriching matter beneath, 


tions upon it, the soil was thin, and the crops of and began to expand in the decomposing sward, 


the first three years, it having been cultivated in 
the usual way, hardly paid the expense of labor 
and manure, which had been bestowed. Good 
economy, then, would seem to require, that the 
field should either be abandoned, or that some 
mode of culture should be introduced, which 
should have the effect, either of increasing the 
crop or lessening the expense. 

In May, 1829,* the field having laid three years 
to grass, and the crop of hay so light as to be 
worth not more than the expense of making, with 
a view of ascertaining the quantity of vegetable 
matter upon the surfack, I took a single foot 
square of green sward, and after separating the 
roots and tops of the grasses from the loam 
and vegetable mould, it was found on weighing 
to contain nine ounces of clear, vegetable sub- 
stance, giving, at that rate, over twelve and a quar- 
ter tons to the acre. This convinced me of the 
importance of taking some course, by which this 
valuable treasure might be turned to good account, 
That a great part of this mass of vegetable mat- 
ter is exposed to useless waste, by the usual mode 
of ploughing, cross ploughing and harrowing, 
must be obvious to any one, In order, therefore, 
to secure this, as well as the light vegetable mould 
at and near the surface, which is liable to waste 
from the same causes, | had two acres of the green 
sward of this field turned over with the plough, 
as smgothly as possible, After removing the out- 
side furrow slices into the centre of the plough- 
land, and thereby effecting the double purpose of 
covering the vacant space in the middle, and pre- 
venting ridges at the sides and ends, the field was 
rolled hard, with a loaded roller, by which the un- 
even parts of the furrow were pressed down and 
the whole made smooth. It was then harrowed 
lengthwise the furrows, with a horse harrow, but 
so lightly as not to disturb the sod. ‘Twenty cart 
loads of compost manure, made by mixing two 
parts of loam or peat mud, with one of stable 
dung, were then spread upon each acre. It was 
then harrowed again, as before, and the poorer 


* Most of the remarks in the writer’s account of his 
method of ploughing green sward, were” published in 
1829, in the New England Farmer, in answer to some in- 
quiries on the subject, made through the medium of that 
paper, over the signature of * Dorchester.’—After ma- 
king the experiment, and writing the account, a gentle- 
man, to whom he showed the field and described the 
mode of culture, stated that the. same method had been 
pursued by the late Mr Lorain, of Pennsylvania; and in 
a few days after, kindly sent him Lorain’s excellent trea- 
tise upon husbandry. He had not before examined this 
work. Mr Lorain recommends turning over the green 
sward and planting on the furrow, but the following sea- 
son he ploughed as usual, and, in no instance does he 
state, that he tried the method of raising two crops of 
grain and stocking the ground down to grass, without dis- 

















turbing the sod. 


which had now become mellow, and more minute- 
ly divided by the fermentation of the confined ve- 
_getable substances beneath, than it possibly could 
have been by plougg or hoe, the growth became 
vigorous, and the crop, in the opinion of those who 
examined the field not Jess than seventy bushels 
of corn to the acre. As soon as the corn was 
harvested, the stubble was loosened up by running 
a light horse plough lengthwise, through the rows, 
the surface then smoothed with a bush harrow, 
and one bushel of rye, with a sufficient quantity 
of herd’s grass and red top seed, to the acre, was 
then sowed, the ground again harrowed and roll- 
ed. The crop of rye was harvested in July fol- 
lowing, and the two acres yielded sixtynine and a 
half bushels of excellent grain, and over five tons 
of straw. The grass seed, sowed with the rye, 
took well, and the present season | mowed, what 
those who secured the crop, judged to be two and 
a half tons of the very best of hay from each 
acre.* 

Thus, with one ploughing, with the aid of twen- 
ty cart loads of compost manure to the acre, I 
have obtained two crops of grain and stocked the 
land down to grass. 

The soil upon which this experiment was made 
was a thin loam upon a gravelly subsoil, and after 
stating the fact, that it had before, in the usual 
mode of culture, yielded but about forty bushels 
of coru to the acre, and less than half that quan- 
tity of rye or barley, and, with the exeeption of 
the first year after laying down to grass, a crop of 
hay that but little more than paid the labor of ma- 
king, the beneficial effects of this mode of plough- 
ing green sward, would seem to be established be- 
yond adoubt. Other parts of the same field have 
been ploughed and managed in the same way, 
and promise results equally gratifying, The vab 
uable ends attained by this mode of culture, it 
will be readily seen, are a saving of more than 
half the labor,a doubling of the produce, a retain- 
ing of much of the enriching master found upon 
| the surface, which by the usual mode of plough- 
ing and cross ploughing is dissipated and given to 
the winds; and add to these advantages, what 





* The writer’s first experiment in this method of man- 
aging sward land was made upon a piece of worn out 
pasture land in 1826. In the month of August the sward 
| was turned over as flat asthe condition of the land would 
allow. It was then rolled and harrowed, the same way 
with the furrows, and Buck Wheat, with herd’s grass and 
red top seed sowed upon the furrow, without the use of 
jany manure. The crop of buck wheat was pretly good. 
| In the spring following, the grass looked so promising it 

was reserved for mowing, and yielded a very good crop 
| of excellent clean hay, and as pasture land has afforded 
more thar, double the feed for cattle that it did before 
| ploughing. The field was harrowed and rolled after sow- 


ine. 
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every farmer should consider of most importance, | the fermentation, necessarily ascend and will be 


acertain and permanent improvement of the soil. 

The light soils of the level snd smooth plains 
which may be found in this vicinity, and in some 
other parts of the county, are peculiarly well adapt- 
ed, and would unquestionably be greatly benefited 
by this mode of culture. An experiment upon 
one or two acres of this soil, could be made with 
but little risk to the owner. In the month of Au- 
gust or early in September, if the ground is to be 
sowed with winter rye, let the sward be turned 
over with the plough as flat as possible, and after 
removing the outside furrow slices into the vacant 
space in the middle of the ploughland, let it be 
rolled hard and then harrowed lengthwise the fur- 
rows, but so light as not to disturb the sward, and 
then sowed with rye, and herd’s grass or red top 
seed, and after this, harrow and roll again. In the 
following spring, as early as the season will allow, 
sow on a liberal supply of clover seed,* and roll 
the land again. This will promote the growth of 
the rye, by setting the earth close about the roots, 
and will sufficiently bury the clover seed. In the 
next August or September, plough again and sow 
as before, taking care to let the ploughing be a lit- 
tle deeper than at first, so as to bring to the sur- 
face a portion of the poorer subsoil. If atop 
dressing of compost manuret can be afforded at 
each ploughing, the increased preduce would, no 
doubt, be fully sufficient to remunerate the ex- 
pense ; but without any manure, a few years’ cul- 
tivation of these barren plains, on this plan, must 
inevitably result in a great improvement of the soil, 
and a consequent increase of crops. As the ex- 
periment cannot be a very hazardous one, on the 
score of expense, it may be worth trying. The 
depth of the ploughing must depend on cireum- 
stances, such as the natural depth of the soil, and 
the quantity of manure to be applied. It would be 
absurd to attempt to prescribe rules on this sub- 
ject. We mightas well give rules for the strength 
wf our teams, or the size of our ploughs, which 
must depend on the purposes they are intended to 
subserve. 

An unportant subject of consideration in this 
system, is the manner in which manure should be 
applied. If fresh stable dung or long muck, as it 
is usually called, is to be used, it should be spread 
upon the surface and turned under the sward. 
No fears need be entertained that by thus turning 
it under, the crop will lose the benefit of it. The 
enriching volatile matters that are thrown off by 





* Southern clever seed will be found to be decid- 
edly preferable to northern, for this purpose, inas- 
much as it matures earlier, and will give a greater quan- 
tity of vegetable matter to be turned in at the next 
ploughing. It also makes better foddersfor catile or 

orses, the stalks being finer than those ef northern clo- 
ver. p 

t Ten cart loads of compost manure will furnish a pretty 
good top dressing for an acre, and every farmer, who keeps 
but a small number of cattle and hogs, may at this rate, 
provide himself with a sufficiency for a number of acres. 
His stable manure that is inclined to heat, particularly 
that from the horse stable, should be mixed with at least 
double the quantity of loam or meadow mud, as fast as it 
is thrown out, to imbibe its nutritious properties and 
prevent their escape by fermentation—Or it should be 
thrown directly into the hogsty, where it may be kept 
in so compact a condition, as to prevent iermentation. 
Every hog kept by a farmer, should be required to pre- 
pare ten loads of compost manure ia the course of a year, 
which he will cueERFULLy do, if the owner will pro- 
vide him with materials, such as loam, peat or swamp 
mud, leaves from the forests, &e. The vault of the farm- 
er’s privy, the waste water from his sink, and even his hen 
roost and dove house, may, with proper management, 
be made to supply valuable additions to his compost heap. 


lodged in the superincumbent soil, and such parts, 
as are soluble in water, will néver descend below 
the reach of the penetrating roots of grain or 
grass;—It is contrary to the principles of sound 
philosophy, and the known laws of gravitation, 
that a lighter body should settle beneath and dis- 
place one that is heavier, Our manure heaps 
have, in some instances, been annually deposited 
in the same spot for half a century, and yet in no 
instance has the gravelly soil beneath, been found 
to be enriched to the depth of six inches. An in- 
genious farmer* of Surry, in the State of Maine, I 
have been informed, satisfied himself on this sub- 
ject, by an experiment made by placing a few 
inches of earth in a vessel, having a hole in the 
bottom, and then covering the earth with manure 
and pouring on water until it had exhausted the 
manure of its enriching matter, and it was found 
to pass off at the opening in the bottom of the 
vessel, perfectly filtrated, and cleared of any col- 
oring or substance, which it imbibed in passing 
through the manure. 

The fertilizing properties of the manure may be 





wasied by the improvident hand of man, but it is 
| kindly provided, by an unalterable law of nature, 
| that they never can be lost by causes beyond his 
| control, » 

Instead of putting on fresh manure from the 
stable, and ploughing it under the sward, I have 
thought it more economical to mix it with about 
twice the quantity of swamp or peat mud, and as 
soon as the coarse fibre is sufficiently broken down 
and rotted, to spread it on the inverted sward, and 
mix it well with the poorer earth that has been | 
turned up. 

It may be said that many of our fields are too 
rough and too full of stones, to admit of their be- 
ing turned over smooth enough to allow the scythe 
to follow the plough. A remedy for this difficulty 
is within the reach of every man of ordinary health. 


expense ; and so the farmer will continue from 


magic’; but I am still unable to show you, or 
bring into the market place, my studies, my con- 
stant vigilance, my fatiguing labors:—Scarcely had 
he concluded, when he was absolved by public 
acclam ation.’ 

It is in enterprise, study, unremiting study, vi- 
gilance and industry, more than in money, that the 
tnystery of great crops and successful husbandry 
consists. 

Is it not too common a practice, among our far- 
mers, to consider that when harvesting is over, the 
labors of the year have ended? After the six 
es of sgedtime and harvest have passed 
} 





away, instead of employing himself and his team, 
in removing the stones from his fields intended for 
| the plough, and clearing the unsightly bogs and 
bushes from his low meadow grounds, and con- 
| Verting them jnto verdant lawns and fruitful fields, 
| his carts and other implements of husbandry are 
| laid aside, his oxen tied upto meadow hay, and 
the owner, whose dread of the expense, sits like 
an Incubus, upon every effort toward improve- 
ment, confining his winter’s operations tothe wood 
pile and hay mow. 

The wholesome admonition of wisdom, may 
well be addressed to such farmers, ‘ He that will 
| not plough, by reason of the cold, shall beg in har- 
vest, and have nothing.’ 





Correras.—It having been discovered some 
time since, that there was a bed of the iron pyrites 
of uncommon richness,in Hubbardston, in this coun- 
ty, a manufactory of copperas has been established 
at that place during the present season. We have 
just examined a barrel of copperas and judging 
from its appearance, we should think it superior to 
any we ever before saw. We understand it can 
be afforded at a very low rate. This is one of the 
articles, the manufacture of which is protected by 
the ¢ odious tariff” and the consequence has been 


‘to reduce the price from 7 or 8 cents, at which it 
But this, it may be replied, would be attended with | 


formerly sold, to 2 to 3 cents per pound. 
Worcester Spy. 





year to year, to work among stones, which have 


a century, when they might be removed with much 
less labor than would De saved by adopting the 
system that I have suggested. 

The mistaken notion is too prevalent among 


made, no change of system intreduced, without 
burdensome expense, It is true, that the wealth 
of the’opulent has done much, but mental research 
and a spirit of inquiry, accompanied by the personal 
inspection and persevering efforts of the practical 
farmer have done muclt more, to increase the pro- 
duce and improve the condition of our farms. 

This is most forcibly illustrated by Pliny the el- 
der— . 

‘Furius Cresinus, an emancipated Roman slave, 
having obtained from his very small estate, much 
larger crops than his more wealthy neighbors from 
their vast domains, they became so envinus, that 
they charged him with employing enchantment, to 
attract into his grounds, the produce of their fields. 
Having been summoned by Spurius Albinus, 
and being fearful of condemnation, he introduced 
into the forum, as the tribes prepared to vote, his 
robust and well clad family, and his agricultural 
implements, his heavy mattocks, his ingeniously 
constructed ploughs, and his well fed oxen, and 
then exclaimed—Behold! Roman Citizens, my 








* Mr Jarvis. 


borne the marks of the plough and herrow for half} 


farmers, that no experimental operations can be | 


Curar pouisnine susstance.—The following 
is a cheap and excellent polishing substance ;—A 
piece of old hat is immersed for a few minutes in 
‘sulphuric acid. The iron with which the hat 
| was originally dyed passes into the state of red 
oxide—and the old hat then becomes excellent 
for giving the last polish to even the hardest sub- 


'stance.—.Vech. Mag. 


Mr Wim. Chace of Somerset, has a cow which 
has given daily,on an average, during the past 
season, 20 quarts of milk. Nearly 14 lbs, of 
butter were made weekly from the cream, for ten 
weeks. 





In Sweden they break out roads in a very simple 
and excellent manner, with a machine made of three 
pieces of plank, 15 feet long, forming a triangle, the 
piece at the end being narrow so as not to retain the 
snow. Thus:— p».... (The dots represent 
horses.) 


Rail Roads are to be the subject of discussion in 
the legislature of Upper Canada. An English engi- 
neer, Mr Fleming, proposes a grand railway from 
the city of Montreal to the extreme western settle- 
ments on Lake Huron. 








Recent sales of landed property in Williamsport, 
Md. have indicated a great increase of value pro- 
duced by the construction of the rail road. 








There are 234 newspapers in New York State. 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


OgservaTions ON Post anv Raitt Fences, Stone 
Watts any Living Fences. 

In 1814, I bought white cedar rails (Thuja oc- 
cidentalis vel Arbor vite) at $8 a 100 and 50 cents 
a 100 for sharpening. Cost of a rail 83 cents, 
and posts of the same kind at $8 for 60, and 5 
cents for mortising 5 holes in each post; cost of 
a post, 184 cents. " 3 lengths of rails, set nearly 2! 
rods ; 15 rails cost $1,274 ; 3 posts (omitting the 
4th post) cost 55 cents; expense of the materials, 
exclusive of the setting, $1,824 for 2 rods, 

The posts and rails were of good cedar, of suffi- 
cient age and of large size. Nearly all the bot- 
toms of the posts are rotted off, the rails considera- 
bly worn, many top rails broken by the heavy bot- 
toms of lazy guuners who get over the middle 
of a length of fence, instead of getting over near 
the post. 

_ In 1830, I purchased large eawed white pine 
rails (Pinus strobus) 2 inches thick, and 8 inehes 
wide, already sharpened, at $7 a 100, and good 
chesnut posts (Castanea vesca,) with 4 holes each, 
and sharpened at $15 a100, These made high- 
er, stronger, and closer fence than the cedar, and 
at only $1,29 for 3 lengths or 2 rods. 

Stone wall can be laid from 33 to 50 cents a 
rod, provided the trench is dug and filled with 
small stones, and the large stones are drawn and 
laid by the trench ; but if the builder of the wall has 
to dig the trench, and fill it with small stones, and 
then dig and draw the large stones and lay them, 
it will cost to make a good wall 44 feet high, from 
$2 to $5 for 2 rods, according to the size, nearness 
and difficulty of procuring the materials. 42 Vir- 
ginia thorn plants (Crategus cordata) are sufficient 
to set 2 rods of hedge ; 8 spare plants will be suffi- 
cient to set in a nursery for repairs. 50 plants 
at $5 a 1000, come to 25 cents. The ground 
can be prepared, and the plants set at less expense 
arod than post and rail feifce can be set ora 
trench dug properly for a stone wall. 

White Cedar fence a rod (exclusive of setting,) 914 
Sawed rails and chesnut post do (exclu- 

sive of setting,) 64 
Good 4} feet stone wall, arod, from $lto 2 50 
Hedge a rod (exclusive of preparing and 

setting,) 124 

The land for setting a hedge should have been 
under culture the previous year, 

Plants for setting and preparing one rod of 

hedge, 123 
Preparing land and trench, cutting, sloping, 

and covering thorns, 034 
Ist year, 3 hoeings, and 1 clearing away 

leaves in dutumn, 04 
2d and 3d years, 6 hoeings and 2 trimmings 

of side branches, and 2 clearings, 10 
4th year, 3 hoeings, one trimming of side 

branches, cropping the tops down to the 

height you wish your hedge to remain, and 

one clearing away of, leaves in autumn. 06 
Allow for manuring and contingencies. 04 

: 40 

If white beans or flat turnips should be planted, 
well hoed and manured, you wil) get profit suffi- 
eient to pay for the manure and hoeing, and that 
will manure the plants sufficiently and nearly hoe 
them. 





Loudon says ‘ Paling fences are only to be con- 


sidered in a secondary light; for, of whatever 
wood they are made, however substantially they 
may be executed, ‘or in whatever situation they 


are placed, their decay commences the instant) 
Where permanent use there-| 


they are erected. 
fore is required, palings ought never to be adopt- 


ed; but for ornament in pleasure grounds, or for | 


the protection of young thorns, they, are highly 
valuable,’ 

Caleb Kirk, Esq. of Brandywine, Del., who pos- 
sesses and has communicated more information on 
hedges, than any man in this or, perhaps in any 
other country, says in a letter, dated Jan. 21,1831, 
‘Though [ am not any longer a farmer, I feel 


gratified if I can aid them in their laudable pur-| 


suits, and more especially in live fencing—which 


occupied my close attention upwards of twenty | 


years practically—my neighborhood evinces the 
benefit of it. 

‘A small district in my neighborhood exhibits 
the best specimens of hedging in this country or 
perhaps in any other to be found ; they have been 
visited from a great distance, by many that are on 
the search of making living fences, and universally 
admired. Our English farmers are willing to give 
them credit. 

‘T had made calculations years past, with prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject and found they 
might be completed for 40 cents a rod, and main- 
tained ever after by careful trimming annually, 
when the shoots are young and tender, say in June, 
at one cent a rod, though I should go over them 
twice in the course of the summer, and save 
labor too.’ 

If the land shall have been under culture and 
well manured for one or two years, and protected 
from cattle, horses, sheep and hogs, were I a hedg- 
er, with the limited knowledge I possess, I would en- 
gage to find the plants, set and train them, till they 
become a competent fence, for 50 cents a rod, and 
make a handsome profit by the bargain, 

If the above is worthy of a place in a paper, 
that should be read and preserved by every Far- 
mer in New England, it is at your service. 

«Yours, respectfully, 


BENJAMIN SHURTLEFF. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


‘SALT HAY. 
I perceive in your valuable journal of the 21st 
inst, that a correspondent hailing from Duxbury, 


is inquiring what is the ‘efficacy and benefit of 


using salt hay,’ I must confess that I was nota 
little surprised that such an inquiry should be made 
atthis lateday, and more especially that itshould 
emanate from Duxbury. I do not admit that ¢ ma- 
ny farmers on our seacoast spend half the summer 
with astrong gang of workmen in mowing the salt 
marshes, and in curing and making hay—exposed 
to the wet and cold, and both night and day watch- 
ing the tides in order to boat and secure what ap- 
pears’ to him to be a‘ useless commodity.’ The au- 
thor of the article alluded to must admit, however, 
if he belongs to the town of Duxbury, that not 


only more than one half the stock kept in that town | 


subsists through the winter season upon that ‘use- 
less commodity’—but also that more than one half 
the cash, annually pocketed by the farmers of that 
town, is derived from the sale of that self same 
commodity. 

The scythe is very rarely seen in the salt marshes 
previous to the middle of August,(when much 
more than ‘half the summer’ is past and gone) and 


seldom does it linger in the most backward mea- 
| dows, or in the hands of the most sluggish farmers 
until after the first of October, Furthermore, 
this description of grass requires much less atten- 
tion and labor to fit it for the barn, than does either 
English or fresh grass. If the meadow be high, 
the grass is spread, and is untouched in ordinary 
weather, from four to seven days, when itis turned ; 
in which latter position itremains for a few days; 
when it is thrown into cocks, in which state it 
stands until housed or stacked, at the pleasure of 
the owner. The salt grass which is mown on low 
meadows is generally removed in a green state to 
the upland, in which it undergoes the same process 
as the former, and the land on which it is spread 
is greatly benefited thereby, more especially should 
it be washed by showers of rain while thus re- 
| maining, (a circumstance which causes but trifling 
if any injury to the hay). In the vicinity of Dux- 
bury, itis the practice of farmers who are blessed 
| With this article, to stow it away in the barn, or 
| stack it, with a due mixture of barley, oat, or rye 
straw, each * commodity’ being nfuch improved by 
/the admixture, The value of this description of 
‘hay is greatly enhanced by chopping it and mix- 
ing it with indian meal, Some of the best teams 
in the neighborhood of Duxbury are fed almost en- 
tirely in this way, Salt hay, chopped and mixed 
with four quarts of indian meal per day, will keep a 
horse, or the largest sized ox, while at hard labor, 
in fine heart and flesh, through the winter—an ox 
of a smaller size requires a proportionably less 
quantity for the same purpose, 

Salt meadows are also in a less degree affected 
by heat and cold, flood and drought, than are either 
English or fresh. _'The crop is more uniform and 
incase of early drought, salt hay is almost an 
indispensable article to the farmer in that vicinity. 
In addition to all this, the annual expense of ma- 
nure and fences necessary for the protection and 
curing of English and fresh hay is saved in the 
production of this species of fodder. With these 
facts staring him in the face, will your Duxbury 
corresponent ask for further information upon 
the subject, or will he waste his‘ time and sense on 
a subject’ of which he avows himself ignorant? 
The machine for chopping hay above referred to, 
may be procured for the trifling sum of five dollars, 
and aman may cut and prepare a daily allow- 
ance for eight oxen in twenty minutes, 


Plymouth, Jan, 24, 1831. AGRICOLA, 
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THE MIDDLESEX REPORT ON FARMS. 

Mr Eprror—Two communications signed ‘A 
small Farmer,’ having appeared in your paper, rela- 
ting to a réport which was signed by me as chair- 
man of a committe¢ on farms, you will excuse me 
in noticing them, at least so far as I am personally 
implicated. My absence from home and the state 
of my health, prevented my asking a place in your 
last paper. 

The first article, having been sufficiently expos 
ed by Capt. Wheeler, I shall be confined princi- 
pally to the last. That charges me with using the 
signature of Capt. Wheeler, and with publishing 
falsehoods, which from their nature must have been 
intentional, besides being contradictory to the re- 
port. ' 

As to Capt. Wheelef’s communication, it was 
handed you by himself (for so he tells me) and pro- 
bably is to be seen on your files; and I am entirely 
indifferent, whether it shall be believed that I had 
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any agency in it or not, since the article meets my 
full approbation. ' 

Having said this, I choose to relate the circum- 
stances connected with the two facts mentioned by 
Capt. Wheeler, and not contained in the report. 
Neither of those facts were mentioned to the comintt- 
tee by Mr Buckminster, though he was very particu- 
lar and full in his statements. That his four cows 
had often run at large the past summer was well 
known to me, and when one of the committee said 
to me that the cows looked too well to have been 
supported in that pasture, I mentioned the fact, I 
hoped however that Mr Buckminster would excuse 
me for not exposing, in the report, what he had 
omitted to mention; especially as I submitted to 
his inspection the part which related to him, and if 
he had required me to insert that his cattle had run 
at large, he should certainly have been accommo- 
dated. I also knew, as did all the neighbors, that 
the horses had been often let for journeys ; and I 
had heard Mr B. frequently telling, that he gave 
them grain plentifully, I did not make this known 
to the committee, nor did it occur to me; and this 
the more easily happened as Mr Buckminster’s own 
statements, connected with the view, did not pre- 
sent a case which occasioned any difference of 
opinion in the committee as to his claim to a pre- 
mium. 

I have said that the ‘Small Farmer’ charges me 
with publishing intentional falsehood. I will state 
in what the charge consists. 

Capt. Wheeler had published the fact that Mr 
Buckminster’s cows, had enjoyed the principal be- 
nefit of a vote of the town, restraining cattle from 
running at large. The Small Farmer after charging 
me with using Capt. Wheeler’s name, adds the fol- 
lowing : ‘ Ihave made some inquiry of the field dri- 
ver of that District, who informs me that cattle are 
not allowed to go at large in the town of Framing- 
ham, and that if he had found Mr B.’s cattle taking 
the benefit of the act, he should have driven them to 
the pound, and that the last cattle he impounded, be- 
longed to the chairman of the Committee.’ 

This was intended to make the impression that 
Mr B.’s four cows had not been at large the past 
season at all, notwithstanding my publication to the 
contrary, and Chat my cattle instead of his had en- 
joved the principal benefit of the town’s vote! 

I shall now state a few facts, well known in this 
village, and Jeave the public to judge, who it is that 
publishes intentional falsehoods. 

The Field Driver in this District of this year, is 
Mr Isaac Stevens. Vo one has made .any inquiry 
of him on this subject ; and he has nevef impound- 
ed my cattle. And who then does the reader sup- 
pose was intended by ‘the field driver of that Dis- 
trict,’ who has been so very faithful and vigilant ? 
Why the field driver of 1828, to be sure! not Mr 
Micah Stone, who was chosen in 1829. Nothing 
could be got of him to make a story of; for he 
makes the same statement as Mr Stevens,—And 
now that the whole of this small game may be 
understood, I will relate what took place in 1828. 
Mr Gardner Kellogg, who lives half a mile from 
Mr B.’s was the field driver of that year. He im- 
pounded my cattle, até my request, having turned 
them out, as I stated at the time, to induce the 
field driver to begin his duty with them. After a 
few days he did so, and I believe it is true, that 
hone were impounded by him afterwards. What ac- 
count Mr Kellogg has given to the ‘Small Farmer’ 
or any one else I am not informed—the facts are 
well remembered by many; and I have no reason 


to think that he has misstated them. Whether if 
he had seen Mr B.’s four cows taking the benefit 
of the act the past season, he would have driven 
them to the pound, can be best told after the ¢ Small 
Farmer’ shall have solved the following question, 

If the manure from the ‘largest stable in the 
county,’ put upon a farm ‘from 1810 to 1818 in- 
clusive’ would produce hay for the ‘four or five 
| years last past’ inas great abundance, as if put on 











| a ; are? y \¢ .: 
the farm for the ‘ last nine years’—how long will 


\a field driver continue in power after the expiration 
‘of his term of office ? 

As the ‘Small Farmer’ in his last article does not 
deny that he is Mr Buckminster himself, as had 
been more than intimated by Capt. Wheeler, I shall 
not ‘alter my mind,’ at least, till Mr B. shall deny 
it. The raw material was certainly raised on the 
farm and dyed in the wool, though a fuller may 
have been employed in the dressing. 

Hoping that your useful paper will seldom be 
haunted by such unpleasant and unprofitable mat- 
ters, 

I subscribe respectfully your obedient servant, 

JOSIAH ADAMS. 

Framingham, Jan, 24th, 1831. 


THE QUINCE. 

Mr FessenpeEn—The following interesting items 
are taken from the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge. 

In-the south of France, particularly on the bor- 
ders of the Garonne, the Quince is very extensively 
grown; and the peasants prepare from ita mar- 
malade, which they call cotignac. The term mar- 
malade is derived from the Portuguese name for 
the quince, marmelo. 

Twocenturies ago, marmalade seems to have 
been in general use, principally from a belief that 
it possessed valuable medicinal properties. The 
seeds of the quince are still used in medicine, on 
account of the great quantity of mucilage which 
they yield to boiling water. 

The Chinese, who are said to carry the cultiva- 
tion of fruit to much greater perfection than the 
European gardeners, are stated by Marco Polo to 
have pears, white in the inside, melting, and with 
a fragrant smell, of the enormous weight of ten 
pounds. 

The fruit catalogue of the London Horticultural 
Society contains above 600 varieties of the Pear; 
and it is there observed, that ‘the newly introduced 
}- Flemish kinds are of much more importance than 
the greater part of the sorts, which have been 
hitherto cultivated in Great Britain, and when 
brought inte use will give quite a new feature to 
the dessert.’ 

The names of fruits in all countries, occasion- 
ally present some laughable anomalies, such as 
the ‘ Bon-Chrétien Ture,’ one of the finest of the 
French Pears. 
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SILK; 

The prosperity and happiness of our people 
greatly depend upen constant employment and 
moral improvements. No pursuits seem more fa- 
vorable to afford both these objects, than the cul- 
ture and preparation of silk. These may be car- 
ried on in each family, and at all seasons of the 
year. No employment canbe more favorable to 


moral improvement and domestic virtue, than 
that which can be innocently carried on at the fire 
side of every family. Something should be done 





by the state to advance this new species of inter- 
nal improvement. One hundredth part of what the 
State of Massashusetts is about to receive from 
the General Government, appropriated to dissemi- 
nating a knowledge of this business would ulti- 
mately yield a vast capital to this Commonwealth. 
A practical silk grower should be sent to attend 
the annual Agricultural Exhibitions, in eaca county 
in the Commonwealth, and gratuitously distribute 
the seed of the mulberry, and the eggs of the 
silk worm, with oral practical instructions on the 





subject, at the expense of the state. 

I would beg leave'to suggest to our Legislature 
the propriety of authorizing and empowering 
the Governor forthwith to take. measnres to ad- 
vance this new, important and useful business. 
There seems to be a field of internal improvement 
here that should not be neglected, 

A Frienp ro Inpustry. 


THE SEASON, 
Mr Fessexpen—I should like to see the com- 
parative forwardness of the last spring in Illinois and 
Massachusetts exhibited in your paper. I furnish 
you below with a statement extracted from the 
Illinois Monthly Magazine.—The ‘ Roxbury Far- 
mer’ could give a similar statement for Massachu- 
setts, 
Washington City, Jan. 1831, 


April 1. Peach trees in blossom. 
“« 2. Asparagus fit for the table, 


a . Peas, Beans, and Onions planted, 


3 

« 6. Hearts-ease, and Violets in bloom. 
7. Beets, Carrots, Parsnips, and other roots 
planted. 


“ 10. Prairies green, Gooseberry and Currant 
bushes in bloom, ; 

* 15, Cabbage plants transplanted. 

« 18. Lilac in bloom, Strawberry vines ditto. 

“ 25. Raspberries in bloom. 

“ 27. Lettuce, Radishes, and Pepper-grass fit 
for use, 

“ 30. Roses and honeysuckles in full bloom, 

None of the above articles were injured by 

frosts. 





Inpia Russer.—This valuable product, first 
made known by La Condamine, in 1736, is the 
juice of several species of trees growing in South 
America. It flows from the trees asa milky fluid, 
which soon hardens upon exposure to the air. 
Various attempts have been made to transport it to 
Europe in its fluid state, without success, Its 
application to the arts is various, but until re-* 
cently, no advantage has been taken of one of its 
most remarkable properties, its elasticity. Two 
ingenious chemists of Paris, Messrs Rattier and 
Guibal, by an entirely new solvent and a very deli- 
cate process, have succeeded in spinning it into 
threads of various sizes. This is subsequently 
woven into suspenders, garters, surgical bandages 
for ruptures, fractured or dislocated limbs, &e. 





Economy.—Some persons are ashamed of this 
virtue, for a virtue it is, and the reverse of it, waste- 
fulness, is a sin. Many are penurious, and they 
call it being economical ; buta person may spend 
or give money liberally, and be withal very 
economical,—True economy is to spend only 
what one can afford and that judiciously. Some 
people will sooner spend what they cannot afford 
or use a little deception, than say, J cannot afford 





the expense, 
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At the suggestion of many of our subscriberss 
we contemplate publishing the New England Far- 
mer, after this week on Wednesday evening, so 
that they cam be packed and sent away by the 
mails of Wednesday night. By this arrangement 
a large proportion of our subscribers, living out of 
this State, who do not now receive their papers 
till the beginning of the ensuing week after they are 
published, will receive them two, and in many 
cases three days earlier. 


LEGALIZING THE STUDY OF ANATOMY. 
‘We have received a long, elaborate and very 


able Report of the Committee of the Flouse of Repre- | 
sentatives on this subject, neatly printed in a pamph- | 
con.) | 


letof 118 pages, 8vo. A cursory perusal 
vinces us that this document contains a large mass | 
of interesting matter—that it is ably written, and) 
displays an extent of research, and ability and | 
judgment in selecting and compiling worthy of | 
the importance of the topie it discusses. We 
shall advert tothis valuable document again as soon 
as we can find room and leisure.—We understand 
it is from the able pen of Jony B. Davis, Esq, of 
this city. 





‘ COLD WEATHER. 


Mol 
~ fExtract of a letter from a gentleman, dated Johnstown 


N.Y. 
Jan. 21, 1831, tothe Editor of the N, EB, Farmer.{ 


While writing this, the thermometer stands (ex- 
posed on the north side of the building) at twenty- 
two degrees below zero! Alas for my Altheas— 
French Tamarisks, Chorchorus Japonica and Mag- 
nolias. Thisis much the greatest degree of cold 
experienced here for many years past; and here- 
tofore I have not been able to keep any of the 
above plants from freezing to the ground, Is there 
no variety of the Althea that will withstand the 
winter here? If so I should like to know it, 


We beg leave to call the attention of our readers 
in the Western states to the advertisement of Mr 
Parkhurst in this week’s New England Farmer, 
believing that he has begun an Establishment that 
will result in great and permanent advantage to 
their interests. He is thoroughly acquainted with 
the business which he has now commenced at 
Cincinnati; and we happen to know that he has 
taken out with him one of the most extensive and 
valuable assortments of Seeds and Agricultural 
Implements ever shipped from Boston ; comprising 
all the most esteemed and early varieties of veg- 
etables and valuable grasses ; and all the improve- 
ments inthe construction of ploughs, hoes, and 
other implements of daily use with the farmer, that 
Yankee ingenuity has yet suggested. 








PERFUMING THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The conductors of the Gardener’s Magazine ob- 
serve that whoever has walked in the orange or- 
chards at Nervi, knows that the quantity of orange 
trees distributed in the Garden of the Tuilleries 
if allowed to retain and expand their blossoms 
would scent not only the air of the garden but of 
half Paris, Ifthere are any who deny this, we 
ask them to account for the orange fragrance of 
the air for miles around Genoa and Naples, both 
by sea and land. If all the public gardens in Paris 
were moderately stocked with orange trees and a 
few distributed along the Boulevards (and the 


| wonderful resources of nature 
to give them the sovereignty of society they will | be overcome. 





! 

Parisian populace are sufficiently cultivated not to 
| touch either the blossoms or the fruit of trees thus 
| confided to their care for their advantage) tlie en- | description was undertaken at Derby last week, in 
tire atmosphere would be that of the Island of} 


St Michael: nor would this perfuming en masse | 
surpass other improvements of the age ; 
by gas forexample. By the judicious Gatribution 


of orange trees,aud of other odoriferous flowers | 


| 


lighting’ | miration of the public. 


shrubs and plants, or even by mignionette alone, the | 
. . . y ‘ | 
air of any city might be rendered as odoriferous as | 


that of a garden, 
queredfrom the few what is necessary and con- 
venient, they will then attempt what is agreeable 
and refined; and with the knowledge of the 
and art, requisite 


succeed. 





CUINESE COW. 

An English publication states that ‘a Chinese 
-cow, now in England gives milk so very rich, 
that one pint of it gives as much butter, (4 oynces) 
}as 7 pints of a Sussex cow’s milk, both churned 
‘immediately from the cow without being set for 
cream, The Chinese cow is small and, says Mr 
Young, the beef is superior in fatness, and in but- 
ter the superiority is as 1400 Ibs. to 200 Ibs. from 
avery good country cow.’ This is such a superi- 
ority in milk and beef as might make it an object 
to the owners of American ships to China, to im- 
port some of the stock which is native to. that 
country. 





G*.RDENS. 

Mankind at the creation were placed in a gar- 
den planted ‘eastward in Eden,’ containing 
only what was ‘good for food,’ but ‘every tree 
that is pleasant to the sigh’—a_ garden therefore 
seems to be peculiarly adapted for the pure in taste 
and innoeent in life. It jas been the favorite task 
of the highest poets to describe paradise ; and 
even the least poetical of mankind retain so much 
from the wreck of a better nature as to preserve a 
love for gardens. The taste is manifested in vari- 
ous ways, and he whose heritage includes no glebe, 
has his plants in a vase, which are tended with 
care, that he may have 

‘A peep at nature, if he can no more.’ 

With afew exceptions, cities the most distin- 
guished for refinement give the greatest support 
to the cultivation of gardens; yet there is none 
open to the public (except the small one at Cam-, 
bridge) in the vicinity of Beston. If a person 
would devote a hundred acres or less, within a 
short distance of the city, to an ornamental garden 
shaded with our best fruit trees and the hardy for- 
eign plants, with a green house for such exotics 
as shrink from frost—if the garden were diversi- 
fied with wood, and lawn, and water, it would 
be to the proprietor a better estate than ships or 
spindles, The nursery department alone would 
give a profit, which however would be the least 
of the gains were the place made really attractive. 
The man who will do this will gratify two tastes at 
once ; one founded on the principle that leads 
men to seek their own interest, and the other on 
that which gives them pleasure to do a kindness 
and a service to others. — Tribune. 





A letter from New Orleans, dated 29th Dec. 
states—‘ We have had a frost here which will cut 
off the crop of sugars one fourth, say 20,000 hhds. 
less than was expected two weeks ago. ‘Other ac- 





counts correspond with this. 


When the many have once con- | 


not, 




















TRANSPLANTING. 


An experiment of a novel and extraordinary 


the transplantation of a tree of large dimensions, 
the Weeping Ash, which has so long been the ad- 
This beautiful tree has 
been removed without sustaining any damage, to 
the picturesque domains of Chatsw orth, where his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire has selected a most 
appropriate situation for it in the north front of 
his princely mansion. On wresting up the tree 
with the well-adapted and powerful machine ap- 
plied for the purpose, it is calculated that the re 
sistance of about fourteen tons of soil, in which its 
widely spreading roots were embedded, was to 
The weight of the tree in the state 
in which it has been conveyed, adistance of twem 
tyeight miles, to its present situation, is understood 
to be from: seven to eight tons. One of the roots 
drawn up had extended itself more than twenty- 
eight feet from the bole of the tree. 





THE CHOLERA MORBUS. 

This fatal epidemic, having ravaged a large por- 
tion of Asia, is fast spreading into Europe.—Fears 
are entertamed, and not without reason, that it may 
extend to America, Providence seems to have di- 
recte | that the humanrace, at stated periods, should 
be visited with pestilence. The cholera morbus 
may succeed tothe office of the plague and the 
small pox,—Whether this disease De contagious 
or not is disputed, and is ef little moment: for cer 
tain it is that it has been propagated by the move- 
ment of large bodies of men from the infected dis- 
tricts into those whence it had been unknown. 
If Russia should prosecute a war against France, 
the pestilence whichshe will carry into western 
Europe, wiil be more terrible than her arms ; and 
will, perhaps, greatly facilitate her designs of com 
quest. The following account of tle progress of 
the cholera merbus is from the late French papers : 

Cholera Morbus.—At a meeting cf the French 
Institute, communications ‘rom vericus parts of 
the Russian Empire were mede by M, Moreau 
de Joannes, on the progress which the Cholera 
Morbus has made in that empire, to which M. dp 
Humboldt added some very curious facts, he had 
obtained during his recent travels in Asiatic Russia ; 
his statement began with its first appearance in 
the Bombay army, in i818, frem whence in 1819, 
it spread to the Isle of Mrance and Madagascar. 
In 1821 it appeared at Bussorah, from whence it 
spread by the Euphrates to syria ; it diminished 
in violenc® for three years, although it spread 
along nearly the whole of the northern coasts of 
Africa. In 1823 it appeared on the borders of 
the Caspian Sea, and made dreadful ravages at 
Astracan, spreading from thence into Central Asia, 
whence it was supposed to have been brought by 
the caravans, which generally consist of three or 
four thousand men and camels, but this sup 
position, M, de Humboldt proves by facts, could 
not have been the case. In 1829 it broke out on 
the Persian frontiers of the Russian Empire, from 
whence it spread into Georgia, where in one city 


| of 30,000 inhabitants only 8,000 escaped. 


On the 31st July, 1830, it again appeared at As 
tracan, where 21, 000 persons died, from whence 
it extended into the country of the Don Cossacks, 
and arrived at Moscow, having spread over 46,500 
square leagues of country, The ofiicial bulletin 
published at Moscow states, that from the 28th 
September to the 11th October, one in three of 
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all those attacted died, Itis also stated, that it 
has recently appeared in the neighborhood of Con- 
stantinople : it was at Odessa on the 18th October, 
from whence it is feared it will gain Greece, Italy, 
and the southern parts of France, though its effects | 
are suspended bythe winter, The Institute dep- 
recated the present conduct of Russia in’ march- 
ing large bodies of troops from countries infected 
with it to countries that are not, and inore es- 
pecially, as it is historically known, that it first ap- 
peared and was propagated in India by Lord Has- 
tings’ army.—.V. E. Palladium. 





Elsineur, Nov. 25:—The epidemic which has 
prevailed in different parts of Russia still contin- | 
ues; and a very alarming circumstance is, that | 
when its course is supposed to have been arrested 
at one point, it sometimes appears at the distance | 
of from 30 to 80 German miles, passing over the 
immediate country without affecting it. A post | 
which recently arrived from Moscow reported 300 
new cases which had appeared in one day; and | 
1100 appeared on the last day of which we have | 
accounts by another post. ‘The thermometer has_ 
been at 15 degs. below zero at Gefle in Sweden ; | 
and, of course, in Russia also the weather must | 
have been very cold: yet the disease is not checked. | 
The Imperial Court at St Petersburgh, were pre- | 
pared to retreat, in case of danger, to Wiburg in 


Finland.—™W. Y. D. Adv. 








Travellers say, that there is not a useless vegeta- | 
ble, or even weed, in all China. | A dead nettle is} 
converted into cloth—paper is made from the straw | 
of rice—the cup of the acorn dies black—the 
Jeaves of a certain description of ash answer, in| 
part, the* purposes of the mulberry, for the silk | 
worm. In this way, the occupations of people are | 
infinitely diversified. For instance, in every vil- 
lage as large as Pittsfield, and perhaps smaller, 
there ought to be regular gardening as an occupa- 
tion, In this way, the Mechanics get better fruits | 
and vegetables, and for a less price. It is the nat- 
ural advantage of the division of labor. In living | 
so much as our laboring people do upon beef, pork, | 
and potatoes, they consult neither health or econ-| 
omy. They do not seem to understand that animal | 
food is by far the dearest.—Sedgewick’s Address. 


A Hoe was last week broughtto the Fanueil Hall 
market, raised by Capt. Joun Kine of Medford, 
30 months old, weighing 726 pounds, said by 
good judges to excel in smallness of bone and 
clearness of pork any ever seen here, It was 
sold at auction for 74 cents per pound, purchased 
by Mr Wuee er for his provision store in Green- 
street. 











Silk Reel. 

These useful machines may be had of the subscriber 
for the low price of $25 each. By the help of this reel, the 
silk threads may be extracted from the cocoon*with even- 
ness and rapidity. It is the same for which I received 
the premium of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
and has been a considerable time in use. 

Dedham, Mass. Jan. 25, 1831. 

[CERTIFICATE. ] 

I, Edward’ Brown, of Ashford, Con. late of London, 
England, silk manufacturer, do hereby certify, that [ have 
used a considerable quantity of raw silk reeled in the fil- 
ature of Jonathan H. Cobb, of Dedham, Mass.; that | 
find the silk reeled by him equal to the Italian or China 
silk, and is eapable of being used in the manufacture of 
any description of silk goods. I further certify the trim- 
mings for a suit of curtains now in the house of Hon. 
Daniel Webster, of Boston, was made of raw silk raised 
and reeled by said Jonathan H. Cobb. * 

EDWARD BROWN. 


J. H. COBB. 








Ashford, Ct. Jan. 15, 1881. 





Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
The subscriber respectfully informs the Farmers and 


| 


Braigutron Marxet—Monday, Jan, 31. 
{Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. ] 
At Market this day, 521 Cattle, (about 60 of which 


Planters of the Western States, that he has just arrived | were stores,) 1130 Sheep, and 354 Swine ;—all the Swine 


in this city from Boston, with a large and general assort- 
ment of AGricuLTURAL IMPLEMENTS of the most 
approved kinds; with also a general and very extensive 
assortment of Grass, GARDEN, FieLtp, FLower and 
Hers Seeps, which will be found to comprise a larger 
variety than has ever before been introduced into the 
Western country. . 

The above articles have been recently purchased from 
the well known Agricultural Establishment of Messrs 
NeweE.uzand RussELL, in Boston, and were selected by 
the subscriber himself, (who has been jor several years 
engaged in the business) with great care. Those who 
may call at his 4gricultural Warehouse, No. 23, Lower 
Market street, between Sycamore and Main streets, will 
be assured of finding every article wanted in the agri- 
cultural line, of a superior quality and at fair prices. 

8. C. PARKHURST. 





Cincinnati, Jan. 1831. 
Situation Wanted. 

A man who has served a regular apprenticeship to the 
farming business in Europe, and is. acquainted with all 
its branches, as breeding stock, &c, transplanting trees, 
grafting, budding, &c, is desirous of procuring an el- 
igible situation on a farm. He would not object to going 
to any part of the United States, if required. He wil 
show the best recommendations. Address J. B. Russell, 
post paid. Unless a first rate situation should offer, it 
will be no object to the advertiser to embrace it. 

Feb. 4. 





Silk Cocoons Wanted. 
I will give cash for Cocoons, from 30 to 50 cents per 
pound, according to quality. J. H. COBB. 
Dedham, Mass. Jan. 25, 1831. 


° Farm to Let. 

To be leased, for the term of five years, or les’, a small 
Farin in Andover, and within four miles of Lowell. A 
good place for the raising of vegetables for the Lowell 
Market. Inquire of HOBART CLARK. 

Andover, Jan. 15, 1831. 6t Jan. 21. 


Black Currant Wine. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North 
Market Street— . 
A few dozen bottles of superior old Black Currant 
Wine, made by a gentleman in this vicinity ; an account 








| of its astringent and detergent properties in various com- 


plaints, and particularly the Sore Throat, will be found 
in the New England Farmer, vol. v. page 567, writcen by 
Samuel W. Pomeroy, Esq. and the late Dr John G. Coffin. 
»rice 75 cts. per bottle—also, a few bottles of old White 
Dutch Currant Wine, price 50 cts. per bottle. Dec. 31. 


Ammunition £7} 

Ot the best quality and lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAND’S POWDER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N. Bb. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money will be refunded. tf Jan. 7. 


Bolivar Calves and Saxony Bucks. 

For sale, 4 Bull Calves, sired by the celebrated imported 
improved Durham short horned bull Boxrtvar. which 
stock have*produced 36 quarts of milk aday. No. 1,dam 
Grey Brown, half Celebs and half Galloway. No. 2, dam 
Juno, three fourths Fill Pail. No. 3, dam Ceres, her sire 
Celebs, her dam Mr Gray’s imported Cow. No. 4, dam 
Beauty, half Colebs and half Galloway. The Calves 
are beautiful, and their dams all great milkers. 

Two imported Saxony Bucks,2 Yearlings, and 2 Lambs. 
Inquire of Benjamin Shurtleff, Jr, Chelsea, or at 52 Han- 
over Street, Boston. 

July 9. 








Farmer Wanted. 

Wanted a Farmer, with a wife, without children, the 
one perfectly acquainted with the business and capable 
of taking the management of the Farm, and the other 
fully competent to take charge of the Dairy ; none need 
apply without the best recommendation. Address the 
Publisher of the New England Farmer, Mr John B. 
Russell, post paid. 

Also wanted, one or two Milch Cows, extraordinary 
milkers, handsome, and not exceeding 4or 5 years old, 
for which a generous price will be given. Apply as 
above, post paid. No application need be made except 
for very superior animals. 6t Jan. 28. 


| 





and 160 Sheep have been before reported. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle—No material variation from last 
week—we shall quote from $3,75 to 4,67—as is usual, a 
few prime cattle were taken at $5. 

Barrelling Cattle—Mess, $3,50, a 3,624. No. 1,317 
a 3,25. 

Sheep—We do not recollect having before noticed so 
many prime Sheep at market in one day—sales quick; 
we noticed one Jot of 45 taken at $4, a lot of 80 at $5, a 
lot of 100 at $5, and a lot at $6—quite a number, say 50 
or 60, were Cossets, and would ‘have brought 7 or $8 
each, had they been sold separately—we noticed one at 
$12, and 3 at 8 33 each. 

Swine—Sales brisk at retail, at 5 cents for Sows and 6 
for Barrows. 





New York Cattle Market, Jan. 25—At market 400 
head of Beef Cattle and a very inconsiderable number of 
Sheep, say from 2 to 300, owing to the bad state of the 
roads— market for Beef good, and all sold. A few extra 
Cattle taken at $7,50, several lots good at 64a 64, several 
do. fair 54 a 5§ and ordinary $49 a5 per ewt. 

Sheep—sale quick and prices high, extra, $6, good 4§ 
a 5, tair 3.a 34, ordinary 2 a 2,50 each. ' 

Milch Cows, a few sales at 25 to $30. 

Pork, in hogs, prime 53 a 64 cents, 

Hay very searce and now selling at 874 a 1,124. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
FROK TO 
APPLES, new, - |barrel.) 1 75; 2 00 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - | ton, (116 00/117 00 
earl, first sort, - | “ (130 00132 00 
BEANS, white, - jbushel. 00 | 
BEEF, mess, - barrel. 00 
Cargo, No.1, ° “ 715 
Cargo, No, 2, - “ 75 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1, new, - |pound. 15 
CHEESE, new milk, -j « 8 
Skimmed milk, . “ 4 
FLAXSEED, - 50 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, -  ‘barre), 87 
Genesee, - “ 00 
Alexandria, : “ 75 
Baltimore, wharf, - “ 50 
GRAIN, Corn, Northern, - |bushel. 75 
Corn, Southern Yellow, - “ 68 
Rye, - “ 78 
Barley, : “ 
Oats, - “ 42 
HAY, - | cwt. 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. 
TALLOW, tried, - “ 
HOPS, Ist quality, - “ 
PLAISTER PARIS rewils at == | ASK 
PORK, clear, - \yarrel. 
Navy mess, . ‘ 
. Corl, No. I, |} « 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, oA 
— Top (northern) : pee 
sucerne, ° 
Red Clover, (northern) - poms, 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - | « 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, “ 
Merino, three fourths washod, |  « 
Merino, half blood, - “ 
Merino, quarter, : | “ 
Native, washed, - “ 
Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - “ 
Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, “ 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort)  « 
PROVISION MARKET. 


CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hall Market,j 








BEEP, best pieces, - pound, 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - 6“ 6 7 
whole hogs, 46 5 7 

VEAL, . Fy } 8 
MUTTON, pdt ee 4 68 
POULTRY, 7 “ 8 *] 
BUTTER, keg and tub, ° “ 12 15 
Lump, best, a 18 20 

EGGS, ; - | dozen. 2} 2% 
MEAL, Rye, retail - /|bushel.| 83 
Indian, retail, . “ 83 
POTATOES, - “ 25 30 
CIDER, (according to quality] barrel. 1 00} 2 00 
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MISCELLANY. 
MOONLIGHT. 
When the fair moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole, 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the sacred light. 








—_———. 
—————_—_—_ 








FROM THE DESK OF POOK ROBERT THE SCRIBE. 
Though now so cheap, the thing, I fear, 
Will prove abominable dear. 

There isa wonderful magic in the word cuear. 
The news thata merchant has got some articles 
very low, sets a whole neighborhood agog. No 
matter whether the thing is wanted or not, it must 
be bought. And the worth of many a good plan- 
tation is squandered in the purchase of things, 
useless as the fifth wheel to a coach, merely be- 
cause they are cheap. 

My aunt Eunice, whose wisdom is of the best 
kind, for it is the wisdom of experience, used 
often to warn us of the folly of buying things be- 
cause they were cheap. In her younger days it 
was her province to tend the dairy, and every fifth 
cheese was her own perquisite. She had got an 
hundred weight, and to market she went with her 
cheese, intending with the avails to lay in some 
little necessary articles against an emergency. 

New York from Applebury lies 5. 8. W. two 
days’ journey when the roads are good, Aunt 
Eunice had never been to the city before, but had 
often heard of the amazing cheapness of things 
there. Her cheese yielded her, in silver money, two 
pounds ten shillings, to a farthing. Who so hap- 
py as she? Methinks I see her now, tripping 
along Broadway —her cheeks ruddier than a Pear- 
main—her hair dressed in the fashion of those days, 
with a high commode, a little on one side, looking 
so jaunty, ‘Then her stays were laced unusually 
tight, showing a waist slender as the cream churn 
—her stockings were of her own knitting and 
whiter than the lily; and her high-heeled shoes 
gave her an air of lightness and majesty. As 
memory rolls back the wheels of time, and opens 
to my ken the scenes of youth, other objects, in 
mingled light and shade, rise to my view. J see, 
all glowing with health and beauty, the smile of 
one, whose smile was life and love. The song 
that cheered my boyhood, reverberates on memo- 
ry’s ear. But the form of beauty is lost in dark- 


appointment, to find more than three fourths of it’ 
squandered on things of no value? Poor girl! 
she could not purchase half the articles she had 
deemed indispensable! 

She would sometimes tell the story herself, but 
did not like very well to be told of it. But being 
half in love, and having of course an itch for serib- 


bling poetry, she wrote an essay on the subject, 


from which my motto is extracted, 
When I see men leaving their business and 


| crowding to a VENDUE, when there is not a sin- | 


t- 
e 


gle article to be sold they really want; but was 
‘ing their time, in drinking and bidding, becaus 
| things go cheap— 
When I see a young woman changing her tow 
|cloth fora parasol instead of a petticoat, or six 
dollar bonnet instead of a bed-tick, I would give a 

| pinch of my best Rappee if some kina friend would 
| Whisper her— 

Though now so cheap the thing, I fear, 

Will, in the end, prove monstrous dear. 

But of ail curar things that in the end proye 
pear, Razors and SCHOOL MASTERS are 
the mostabominable. One will mangle your flesh, 
the other will mangle the education and morals of 
your children. In too many neighborhoods, the 
price, and not the qualifications of a master, is 
looked at. For the difference of three dollars a 
month, a man of 
placed, to make way for a booby. 

Listen to old Robert, The future usefulness 
and destiny of your children depend, in a, great 
measure, on their education and early habits. 
Their education and their ynorals depend greatly 
on their tutors. If their master be illiterate and 
vicious, how can he impart knowledge and virtue 
to your children? A man of learning will not— 
cannot devote his time and talents for little or 
nothing. No man deserves a liberal support bet- 
ter than a school master. When, therefore, a man 
offers to teach your children cheap, suspect him. 
A child will learn more in one quarter at a good, 
than in two ata poor school, It is cheaper, there- 
fore, in the end, to have a good school master at 
twentyfive dollars a month, than a poor one at 
fifteen dollars, for you save half the time.—Wilkes- 
barre Gleaner, 





The amount of transportation during the last 
summer on the Blackstone Canal from Providence 
to Worcester and other places situated on the ca- 
nal, was 9317 tons, and the transportation to 
Providence from Worcester and other places de- 
scribed was 5403, making a total of 14720 tons. 
The amount of tolls received in the year was 12,- 
006 dollars. 





Rail Road.—Notwithstanding the heavy fall of 





sense and learning will be dis- | 


ness, and her voice is hushed in the tomb. There, | Snow last night, we understand that the Rail Road 
too, beloved Aunt, and thou, Old Robert, must ere | Carriages, proceeded by a snow scraper, went up 
long mingle your dust with hers—and your hearts, to the Mills this morning at 9 o’clock as usual, 
that still beat so cheerily, become still and cold as | and also conveyed the passengers for Washington 
the clods of the valley. YewhohaveJoved * * as far as the half way house. This is another proof, 
* #* but whither do 1 wander. |ifany were wanting, that a fall of snow presents 
From shop to shop my Aunt roved. A new | no interruption to travelling on Rail Roads.—Bal- 
thimble—bright as silver—cost but sixpence, and | timore paper, Jan. 10. 
she bought it. Fans, ribbons, laces, trinkets and 
gew-gaws, which her judgment did not approve,| Choice of Geese.—In choosing your Geese for 
she still purchased, because they came so very low. | the table, care should be taken that the feet and 
She was not aware how fast her money wasted. | legs be yellow, which is an indication of the bird 
When a little tired of rumning, and satiated with | being young ; the legs of old geese arered. If 
novelties, she returned to her ladgings and sat/| recently killed, the legs will be pliable, but if stale 
down to count her cash. How great was her dis- they will generally be found dry and stiff. 








A doctor visiting his patient, a lady, requested to 
look at her tongue. She opened her month and put 
the end of her tongue out; the doctor said, put it 
out a little further, madam, and was under the ne- 
cessity of repeating it several times, the lady only 
putting her tongue out a trifling distance each time. 
At length the doctor remarked, put it out as far as 
possible, madam. ‘ Mercy, doctor,’ says she, ‘ you 
must think there is no end to a woman’s tongue.’ 








} ——= — - _———— 
| New Work on Farriery. 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North 
Market Street, 
| The Veterinary Surgeon ; or, Farriery taught on a new 
j}and easy plan: being a treatise on all the diseases and 

accidents to which the Horse is liable; the causes and 
symptoms of each, and the most improved remedies eme 
ployed for the cure in every case ; with instructions to the 
Shoeing-Smith, Farrier, and Groom, how to acquire 
knowledge in the art of Farriery, and the prevention of 
| Diseases. Preceded by a popv!ar description of the anir 
;mal functions in health, and showing the principles on 
| which these are to be restored when disordered. By John 
| Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon. With considerable additions 
‘and improvements, particularly adapted to this country, 
| by Thomas M. Smith, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member 
}of the London Veterinary Medical Society. 


a Kee 


Leet 
Wants a Situation. 

A Gardener who can produce unquestionable recom» 
mendations for honesty, sobriety, and good moral charac 
} ter, and who is perfectly acquainted with every branch 
of gardening, and cultivation of Grapes, wishes a perma- 
nent situation in that capacity. He is a single man. In- 
quire of J. B. Russell, New England Farmer office. 


i eel 





Mason’s Pocket Farrier, 

Comprising a general description of that noble and use- 
ful animal the Horse ; fifth edition, with additions. To 
which is added a Prize Essay on Mules. By 8S. W. Pome- 
roy, Esq. of Brighton, Mass. And an appendix, contaim 
ing observations and recipes for the cure of most of the 
common distempers incident to Horses, Oxen, Cows, 
Calves, Sheep, Lambs, Swine, Dogs, &c, selected from 
different authors. And an Addenda, containing the annals 
of the Turf, American Stud Book, mode of training, rules 
of Racing, &c. 

Just published and for sale by R. P. & C. Williams, 38 
}and 20 Cornhill. 

Also, on liberal terms, a large assortment of Agricultu- 
ral, Historical, Theological, Law, and other Books. 
| Persons selecting Libraries, will find it for their advan- 
6t Dec. 31. 


| tage to call. 
Durham Short Horns. 

For sale, several of the pure breed, descendants of the 
celebrated animals presented by ApMIRAL Sir Isaac 
CorFtn, to the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion 
| of Agriculture. The pedigree of these animals can be 
'given as far back as Hubback, who was calved in 1777, 
and is reputed the foundation of this much admired stock. 
Also, several Heifers bred from the same, of various 
grades, from half up toseven eighths blooded animals, 
For particulars, inquire of E. Hersey Derby, Salem. 

Salem, October, 1830. 
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